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the other was younger and more wiry. "A chatter-box," Hauptmann called him later, amused.
We drank to each other. "To your complete and speedy recovery, my dear Doctor," said the academician, sedately. I was greatly relieved. He had avoided any phrase that smacked of propaganda, such as the old man had so often rejected.
Some time before he had brusquely told a visitor, who was speaking of racial theories, that he could well imagine a happy marriage with a negress, at which the good man was thunderstruck.
But Hauptmann, who had long since killed off the politician in himself "with a hammer" (as he said), was not concerned with political opposition to National Socialism. He was annoyed by all ideological slogans, all inadmissible generalizations. Even a high official of the Party had found that out when Hauptmann spent a half hour with him praising to the skies Bebel, Rathenau, Briand, and Stresemann, those "memorable personalities."
I had feared a heated discussion, which would inevitably have been bad for the frail old man. But the visitors had tact. They had come, it was soon revealed, "on a special mission."
"You witnessed the catastrophic destruction of our German treasure house, the city of Dresden, my dear Doctor," the academician began anew.
Hauptmann nodded morosely.
The younger man took over the conversation and said bluntly. "Will you write something about it—a protest against the crime, an appeal to the civilized world, something like that . . . ?"
"No," the old man said, very softly. There was a long silence in trie dimly-lit room.
"Why—but that would be . . ." The academician was beginning to speak again when Hauptmann interrupted him with a quick, assured gesture.
"I have already written my last word about Dresden. As the nature of the subject demanded—and my own nature, of course—it turned into a lamentation. Anni, be so kind . . ."
The secretary went away. We were silent. Then the light grew brighter in the twilight of the room. Anni handed Hauptmann a typewritten page. With a certain ceremoniousness he took his glasses out of the breast pocket of his jacket. But before opening them he passed the sheet of paper over to me.
"You have so often been kind enough to read my writings aloud for the first time in our little circle," he said with an old-fashioned amiability that was charming and disarming at the same time.
I read the Lament for Dresden aloud. The words resounded in the room like the tolling of a bell.
When I came to the final paragraph: "I am nearly eighty-three years old and stand before God with a last request, which is unfortunately without force and comes only from the heart: it is the prayer that God